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That the Ethical Practices Committee 
of the AFL-CIO is highly significant we 
are all certain; but where does this sig- 

nificance lie? That this kind of a com- 
mittee is new, is apparent; but to what 
trend or development in American life 
does it point us? ‘These questions are 
to me most absorbing and, I am con- 
vinced, of high importance to all of us. 
And so I have been concerned with the 
perspective or approach from which the 
_ meaning of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee may best be understood. 

My answer is this: the Committee 
combines two dominant elements in 

- American life, namely, social inventive- 
ness and ethical concern. God can use 
mightily for his Divine purpose in his- 
tory these two elements in joint motion. 
Each of these has been strikingly charac- 
teristic of us as a people; and when so- 
cial inventiveness and ethical concern 
converge, there is a special promise of 
abiding strength within us. 

Where Do We Get Our Goals? 

For just a moment now I want to pose 
a profound question; but I will be pro- 
found for only a moment, since I am 
capable of only unprofound answers, no 
matter what the character of the ques- 
tions! How, then, do the people of a 
nation set their nation’s objectives and 
goals? How do they redefine these in 
the light of changing circumstances and 
conditions? And, equally important, by 

what means do these people set about 
carrying out their common objectives 
and advancing toward their common 
goals? 

Certainly, where there is a dictator- 
ship of whatever label the answer is 
clear and simple. The ruling group, in 
‘control of the government, sets and pro- 
claims the goals, indoctrinates the peo- 

ple accordingly, and puts each individ- 

ual in the position and posture where he 

‘dare not obstruct but has to abet these 

goals — or else! Subtly or overtly, the 


By Cameron P. Hall 


government, through its own power 
structure and compulsions, acts directly 
upon the people — consistently and ef- 
fectively. Agreement and daily support 
by the people of the goals and objec- 
tives placed before them are essentially 
a matter of the government turning on 
or off its powers, refining and extending 
its effective sanctions. 

But we here are immediately con- 
cerned with this issue in a democracy. 
How do our common purposes and goals 
become established and clarified and, im- 
portantly, carried out in the day-by-day 
activities of us, the people? “he answer 
is also a simple one, although not as 
sharply discernible as in a dictatorship. 
Our nation’s goals emerge out of the 
people, they are defined by consent of the 
people, and they are advanced by the es- 
sentially free activities of the people, usu- 
ally working together in many voluntary 
forms of common endeavor. 

The People and Social Invention 


Now what I have been saying so far 
is, with all this truthfulness, within the 
rhetoric of traditional American oratory. 
You may have begun to wonder if I am 
not trying out on you a talk for next 
Fourth of July! So I hasten to press 
now to an analysis of how these pre- 
liminary generalizations bear upon to- 
night’s theme: the Ethical Practices 
Committee. 

This role of the people rather than of 
government in relation to this nation’s 
objectives means that the people them- 


Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive di- 
rector of the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, National Council! 
of Churches, gave this address at the 
1958 Social Justice Award dinner of the 
RLF in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 13, when the Award was presented 
to the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. 


selves assume the largest measure of re- 
sponsibility for what their goals are and 
for the ways by which they move toward 
them. Of course, government is a de- 
cidedly important means by which this 
responsibility is exercised. But the pri- 
mary means by which the people express 
and promote their national purposes is 
by raising up private agencies and insti- 
tutions and organizations — all of which 
we can properly call “social inventions.” 

Among the most important of these 
are the economic ones — the corporation, 
the farm cooperative, the labor union, 
and others. These are all social inven- 
tions, just as the assembly line and the 
transistor and the computor are techno- 
logical inventions. The multiple volun- 
tary organizations which we_ have 
spawned in our short life as a democracy 
is a witness to the vitality of our social 
inventiveness. A peoples’ ability and 
will to engage in social inventiveness is 
part of the blood stream of a democracy. 
Voluntary centers of power and of ac- 
tivity of all kinds, shapes, sizes and 
purposes are indispensable to this and 
every democracy. 

Now there may be some who feel that 
we may have gone far enough in these 
social inventions. I know I am talking 
to men and women who almost daily 
feel smothered by the committees to 
which they belong. Perhaps you think 
that our social inventiveness might now 
be applied to halting at least the pace of 
the increase of these social inventions, 
with their subcommittees, their ad hoc 
committees, their steering committees 
and all the other names we have for our 
heavy involvement in organization. 
There may be a point here, but it is 
hard to be optimistic at this point! 

The Juncture with Ethical Feeling 

The labor unions are an_ inspiring 
example of social inventiveness itself. 
But much more they are an outstanding 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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“AMERICANS AT WORK” is the 
title of a new 15-minute television 
series to be produced by the AFL- 
CIO and offered for public service 
time. The films will portray work- 
ers on the job at a variety of occupa- 
tions. 
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THE SOCIAL JUSTICE AWARD of the Religion and Labor Foundation is a 
four-sided bronze sculpture about two feet high, depicting workers in four major 


areas of work life — fuel, food, clothing and transportation. 


A miner with his pick 


and cap lamp, mine cars in the background; a farmer with hoe in a corn field; 
a woman at a loom; and a dock worker beneath the prow of an ocean vessel — 


these form the four sides. 
of recipients. 


The open book, symbolic of the Bible, bears the names 


259 Attend Social Justice Award Dinner 


This issue of Religion and Labor is 
devoted in the main to the texts of the 
addresses given at the Social Justice 
Award dinner held in Washington on 
November 13 at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel. TI'wo hundred fifty-nine persons 
were present for the occasion. 


In addition to those taking part 
whose talks are included in this issue, 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, and an RLF execu- 
tive board member, tied the program 
together as toastmaster; Rev. Joseph 
O’Brien, chaplain at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, gave the invocation; Rabbi 
Isidor B. Hoffman, RLF co-chairman 
for religion gave a welcome from the 
sponsoring organization; and John G. 
Ramsay, co-chairman for labor, was 
the dinner chairman who introduced 
Father O’Brien and Dr. Johnson. Pre- 
sentation of the Award was made by 
RLF’s executive director, Dr. Clair 
M. Cook, and Canon R. F. McGregor 
of the Washington Cathedral pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

In addition to the bronze award pre- 
sented to the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee as a group, individual plaques were 
presented to its members: Mr. Hayes, 
David Dubinsky, Jacob Potofsky, Joseph 
Curran, George M. Harrison, and its 
secretary, Arthur Goldberg. Mr. Potof- 
sky received the plaque for Mr. Dubin- 
sky, who was in Puerto Rico for a meet- 
ing of his union’s executive board; 
Reuber Levin of Labor represented Mr. 
Harrison, whose duties as a United 
Nations delegate kept him in New 
York; and Mr. Curran, who was at- 


tending a meeting of the world federa- 


tion of maritime unions in Hamburg, 
Germany, was represented by Hoyt 
Haddock of the NMU Washington 
office. 


A remark frequently encountered af- 
ter the dinner was the comment that 


each of the three tributes was at the 


same time worthy in itself and a sup- 
plement to the other two, making for 
an excellent balanced view of the work 
and implications of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee. 

Space has prevented inclusion in this 
issue of material from the afternoon 
conference on “Democratic Practices in 
Our Economic Society,’ for which the 
main presentation was by Dr. Leon H. 
Keyserling, director of the Conference 
on Economic Progress and former chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. Chaired by Mildred 
Jeffrey, who heads the RLF conference 
and Award committee, the members of 
the discussion panel included Arthur 
Goldberg, noted labor lawyer; Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. Koch, chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Christian Social Action in the 
United Church of Christ and president 
of the Washington, D.C., Council of 
Churches; and Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman. 

Some of the Conference material will 
appear in the next issue of Religion and 
Labor. We are hopeful of arranging 
pamphlet publication of the content of 
the Conference, and also the Social 
Justice Award dinner proceedings. De- 
tails and price should be available by 
the next issue in order that you may 
place your order. 


r 
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The story of the Ethical Practices 
Committee goes back more than a few 


years ago, when the committee was set 
up following the merger of the AFL 


and CIO in 1955. The story goes back. 
a long way indeed to the efforts of 
hundreds of little people, and some big 
people, to rid the labor movement of 


leaders who would pervert its noble 
purpose to their own ignoble or sub- 


; 


- versive ends. 


The Story Began Years Ago 
That story would have to go back to 
the struggles of men like David Dubin- 
sky and Sidney Hillman to save their 


unions in the garment trades from domi- 
nation by Communist agents; to the 
year 1941 when my own union, the 
- American Newspaper Guild, became the 

first international in the CIO to free 


itself from Communist leadership; to 
1947 when Joe Curran led a similar 


movement in the National Maritime 
Union; to 1949, when Phil Murray set 
in motion the machinery that drove 11 
hopelessly dominated internationals into 
exterior darkness. 

It would go back to 1953, when 


George Meany and the AFL expelled 


the corrupt Longshoremen’s union and 
served notice that they would no longer 
permit rapacious and greedy men to hide 
behind a shield of international autono- 
my. 

It would have to go back further 
than any of these dates to include the 
struggles of a host of little men and 
women who fought against racketeer 
leadership in their own local unions. 
It would have to include a truckdriver 
I knew in New York City, a man in 
pursuit of honest trade unionism, who 
told me once what it was like to have 
a gun shoved in his ribs by one of the 
goons who controlled a West Side 
Teamster local. It would have to in- 
clude several apartment house superin- 
tendents whom I also knew in Local 
32E in the Bronx (Building Service 
Employees), who lost not only their 
jobs but their homes in the fight against 


_ racketeer control of that union, and who 


wandered off to be unemployed for a 
while, hungry for a while, and then 
found other jobs, unknown, unsung and 
almost forgotten. It would have to in- 
clude others whom I did not know who 
were murdered in hot and cold blood 
on the New York docks and in back 
alleys in Chicago in obscure battles long 
ago against uneven odds. 
The Committee and Its Codes 

All these and more are among those 

whom we honor tonight. But we must 


’ also honor those who are still alive and 


THE CONSCIENCE OF 


By John C. Cort 


with us — fortunately — the men at 
the top who took the responsibility and 
did the job of formulating the con- 
science of the American labor move- 
ment and of directing the clean-out that 
followed that formulation. 

The Ethical Practices Committee was 
set up by the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO following the merger con- 
vention of 1955. Its chairman was Al 
Hayes of the Machinists’ union and 
its other members Joe Curran of the 
NMU, David Dubinsky of the Ladies 
Garment Workers, George Harrison of 
the Railway Clerks, and Jacob Potofsky 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
with Arthur Goldberg as counsel and 
secretary. From the start the commit- 
tee had the vigorous backing of Presi- 
dent Meany, who has been a tower of 
strength in this whole movement. 

Eventually, the committee drew up 
six codes of ethical conduct for affiliated 
unions of the AFL-CIO. ‘The first, 
issued in August, 1956, has to do with 
rules that should govern the granting 
of local union charters. In January, 
1957, three more followed: one pro- 
hibits the holding of union office by 
“crooks, racketeers, Communists and 
Fascists." The second prohibits union 
officers from having a personal financial 
interest in any company with which 
their union bargains. It also forbids 
kick-backs, under-the-table payments or 
personal gifts from employers with 
whom the union bargains. 

Against Corruption, For Democracy 

The third sets down rules for the 
administration of health and welfare 
funds, rules which would make impos- 
sible such an event as the disappearance 
of $900,000 which was spirited out of 
the fund of the Laundry Workers 
Union by a slight-of-hand artist known 
as Eugene James, then serving in the 
office of secretary-treasurer. 

In May of 1957 the Executive Coun- 
cil approved two more codes recom- 
mended by this committee, one on cor- 
rect financial practices for unions, and 
the other on basic principles of union 
democracy. One of these principles 
which impressed me particularly was 
this: “Each member of a union should 
have the right to full and free partici- 


John C. Cort is a well-known Catho- 
lic layman, social action editor of Com- 
monweal, former director of the New 
York Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, and present director of the 
Greater Boston Newspaper Guild. His 
address was among those given at the 
November 13 dinner in Washington. 


pation in union self-government. ‘This 
should include the right (a) to vote 
periodically for his local and national 
officers, (b) the right to honest elec- 
tions, (c) the right to stand for and 
hold office, subject only to fair qualifi- 
cations uniformly imposed, (d)_ the 
right to voice his views as to the method 
in which the union’s affairs should be 
conducted.” 

This is perhaps the most basic code 
of all, for if we have any faith at all in 
the democratic process we must believe 
that in time, if given a free and fair 
choice, the rank-and-file will do the ulti- 
mate housecleaning themselves, the only 


housecleaning that gives any promise of 
permanence. 


The Housecleaning Task 

To prove that these codes were not 
merely lip service, the Ethical Practices 
Committee took action against certain 
affiliated unions. Using facts brought to 
light by the McClellan Committee of 
the Senate, the AFL-CIO brought its 
own charges, held its own hearings and 
delivered its own recommendations to 
the executive council and to the 1957 
convention of the AFL-CIO. 

As a result three unions were expelled: 
the giant Teamsters, the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, and the Laun- 
dry Workers. ‘I‘wo others, the United 
Textile Workers (not to be confused. 
with the Textile Workers Union) and 
the Distillery Workers were given tem- 
porary reprieves and placed under super- 
vision following promises to straighten 

(Continued on Page 8) 


The democratic institutions of the 
United States of America were estab- 
lished on the foundation of honesty, 
integrity, responsibility. The free and 
democratic labor movement of our 
country similarly rests upon the foun- 
dations of brotherhood, honesty and 
integrity. 

Any departure from the most ex- 
acting ethical principles is harmful 
not only to the people directly 
affected but to the whole fabric of 
our civilization. 

The American labor movement has 
ever been quick in its denunciation 
of businessmen who have used cor- 
rupt methods and bribery to gain 
their selfish, acquisitive ends. We 
must be equally quick to recognize 
and condemn those instances of 
racketeerng, corruption and dis- 
regard for ethical standards when 
they occur inside our labor move- 
ment. 


——_—$ $$ $$ $$ 
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Ethical Concern and 


(Continued from Page 1) 


exainple of where social inventiveness 
and deep ethical feeling combine. As the 
Industrial Revolution developed, the 
owners held such power that they acted 
directly — that is unilaterally — upon 
their employees. The result? Wide- 
spread injustice. Not only were the 
workers exploited as persons, but such 
exploitation violated and undermined 
the very fabric of the traditional goals 
of this nation. 


The response of the workers was in 
large measure the labor union. The 
labor union is their social invention; it 
manifests their social inventiveness on 
behalf of justice and liberty and equality 
that lie deep within our goals and pur- 
poses as a people. Through this kind 
of a social invention, the workers of 
this country are now able to participate 
effectively in both the source and the 
carrying out of the nation’s goals and 
objectives. 


But for some time now it has been 
an open secret that our economic or- 
ganized groups, which are all a product 
of our social inventiveness, have grown 
and grown in size and strength and in- 
fluence. And with everything else about 
us on the up and up, mounting from big 
to bigger, surely we should be surprised 
if the corporation did not keep on getting 
larger — and the labor unions too. The 
challenge to today’s spirit of inventive- 
ness, | am persuaded, lies not in tech- 
nological but in social inventiveness, re- 
lated to the threat as well as the promise 
in the size and complexity and power 
of these economic combines. 


Is There a Corporate Conscience? 


The need for social inventiveness to 
be harnessed to ethical concern in this 
area of our national life can be put 
plainly: Does the corporation, for exam- 
ple, have a conscience? Indeed, can it 
have a conscious? If so, how does it 
go about getting one and how does it 
show it has it, when it gets one? Many 
of us would put this issue in perhaps 
a different way, but there is no diffi- 
culty in agreeing that it is being put 
and pressed. It has engaged the minds 
of A. A. Berle, Benjamin Seleckman, 
Walter Hamilton, John K. Galbraith 
and others. These write on the need of 
the corporation for the capacity for ethi- 
cal self criticism and make suggestions as 
to how this capacity may be helped to 
develop. In the series on ethics and eco- 
nomics in society which the Department 
of the Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council has been issuing, one 
of our authors throws out in this con- 
nection a social invention called the 


Social Invention 


“social audit.” Just as business opens 
its books for a financial audit, so, it is 
proposed, business should open itself to 
an independent review and evaluation 
of its social responsibility. 

Turn now from the corporation to 
labor unions. Because of the size of their 
membership and their influenece upon 
the nation and beyond, this question is 
pertinent indeed: Has the labor move- 
ment today a conscience? Can it be 
assumed that it can have one? If it has, 
how should it be expected to assert it- 
self —— and when and where? 


The Roots Are in the Members’ Will 


By now you will have already come 
to see, I am sure, that I view the sig- 
nificance of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO in what it is 
and in what it portends. In a truly 
thrilling and inspiring way it contributes 
to American life another combination of 
social inventiveness and deep ethical 
feeling. It is an instrument or agency 
established by and within organized la- 
bor itself by which organized labor for- 
mally agrees to put itself under the dis- 
cipline of a considered ethical judgment 
upon its own practices, and to accept ex- 
treme consequences of such judgment, 
if need be. Because it is an effort to be 
this and to do this, it deserves not only 
the award of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation, but the inspired gratitude 
of the American people. 


What I have said so far would be 
incomplete, however, without a closing 
further word. What the AFL-CIO has 
done in setting up its Ethical Practices 
Committee is in itself notable; but more 
reassuring to people like myself is what 
this reveals about the AFL-CIO itself. 
The Committee can, to be sure, do much 
to further ethical practices in the labor 
world; but its best will not be enough 
by far, apart from the dedicated quality 
of the leadership and membership of the 
unions. Without that, the Committee 
would never have been born; without it, 
the Committee will wither and die. 


Ultimately, the Committee is less a 
source of strength to the AFL-CIO than 
is the AFL-CIO to the Committee. 
There is today a Committee with its 
already fine record because within the 
AFL-CIO there are leaders like Al 
Hayes, its chairman, and unions like the 
International Machinists of which he is 
President, and union members like those 
who make that union what it is. And 
as long as Al Hayes and the Machinists 
are not isolated but representative exam- 


ples of the leaders and members of the 


entire AFL-CIO, the committee will 
survive and flourish. 


SRind the strength 
for your life... 
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WORSHIP TOGETHER THIS WEEK 


For the Public Good 


Finally, I have been struck by a fact 
I observe about those unions which 
stand far above the need for any con- 
cern by this Committee. All generaliza- 
tions are dangerous, but I believe this 
one is not without some meaning. With 
perhaps an exception here and there, the 
unions that are judged and are not found 
wanting — and these are all but the 
few — have programs and activities that — 
show vision and concern beyond the 
narrow and immediate needs of their 
members solely as employees. The kind 
of a union I have in mind works at 
civil rights and civil liberties, it pushes 
for urban renewal and better housing, 
it advocates better schools and education 
for all children, it stoutly believes in a 
foreign policy that makes for world 
trade and that reaches into the needs 
of less developed countries in Africa and 
Asia and Latin America. 


Of course there is no uniformity here, 
nor need there be; and I mention these 
issues only at random. But there is evi- 
dence both negatively, in terms of un- 
ethical practices, and positively, in terms 
of ethical practices, that when union 
leaders and members become fixated on 
only what is good for themselves, they 
become blind to what is good for others, 
and what seems equally true — they 
lose integrity and fair dealing among 
themselves. 


“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Of one thing I am certain: 
where a deep concern for righteousness 
and integrity continues to run strong 
in organized labor, it will rise to the 
need for the social invention to express 
that concern, as it has in the case of 
the Ethical Practices Committee. © 


TELEPHONES IN USE increased in 
the Bell System during the first five 
months of 1958 by almost a million 
—- but employment in the company 


is down by 22,000. 


“Thank you,.in behalf of the members 
nd staff of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. I accept this award — and the 
honor it confers — in their name. 


not a pleasant one. Indeed, it is the 
most unpleasant assignment I have been 
iven in my forty-one years in the labor 
movement. And I am sure that my feel- 
ings in the matter are shared by every 
1ember of the Committee. But the task 
‘is an essential one, and we in the labor 
‘movement know we must accept unpleas- 
ant assignments as well as those which 
lead to popularity and prestige. 

_ The process of justice in our free so- 
ciety i is ordinarily — and rightly — an 
‘impersonal process. 

i 
The Challenge to Be Objective 

if In some respects, however, the task of 
‘the labor movement in meting out jus- 
tice on an impersonal basis is much more 
difficult than it is in agencies established 
‘by government for that purpose. It is 
a general practice in our courts for a 
judge who may be prejudiced by interest 
in, or friendship with, an accused to dis- 
‘qualify himself or to grant the accused a 
change of venue, in order to assure im- 
personal and objective justice. 


} 
* 


However, this is not possible in the 
labor movement, since we believe sin- 
cerely that the first responsibility for 
eliminating corruption and any other ac- 
tivities adverse to the membership of la- 
bor unions is ours. Because of this con- 
‘viction, we cannot disqualify ourselves 
or seek any change of venue. We have 
‘no alternative to investigating and judg- 
‘ing persons who, in some cases, we have 
‘known closely for many years and, i 
other cases, with whom we have been 
associated for many years. 


In the light of this fact, our great 
challenge has been to be objective in an 
atmosphere which does not always lend 
‘to objectivity. And, while we are not 
the best judges of our own fairness and 
objectivity under such difficult and try- 
‘ing circumstances, I can assure you that 
‘each one of us has made a special effort 


| A. J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL- 

CIO Ethical Practices Committee, made 

the accompanying address in receiving 
the Social Justice Award on the Com- 

_mittee’s behalf. Mr. Hayes is president 

of the International Association of Ma- 
hinists. 


The task for which you honor us is 
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“On Accepting The Social Justice Award 


By Albert J. Hayes 


to put aside both friendship and preju- 
dice in carrying out our unpleasant, but 
essential, assignment. 


The Burden of Discipline 


Our task is further complicated by the 
knowledge that in making our judgments 
we must, by the very nature of the Fed- 


eration, recommend discipline — where 
discipline is necessary — which may ad- 
versely affect thousands and_ perhaps 


hundreds of thousands of members who 
are not guilty of any wrongdoing. And 
we must do this in full awareness of the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of 
those members are honest and sincere 
union men and women who are neither 
directly nor indirectly responsible for the 
guilt of their chosen representatives. 


It is our earnest hope that the stand- 
ards of conduct embodied in the Ethical 
Practices Codes, and the actions taken 
against those few organizations which 
have refused to abide by those standards, 
will produce a group of labor officials 
who are constantly conscious of the high 
standards required, and a membership 
which insists upon compliance with 
them. 


It is not an easy task to insist upon 
high standards of ethics and morality in 
a single segment of society, when society 
at large does not always recognize such 
standards fully. On the other hand, the 
Federation cannot justly refuse or delay 
corrective action because other institu- 


i Se a a oe 


tions or groups in our society refuse or 
fail to recognize their responsibilities re- 
garding the corruption and wrongdoing 
that exists within their ranks. 


The Desire Comes from the Members 


We value this award, but we are not 
sure that we are really deserving of it. 
After all, we are merely fulfilling our 
duty as trade union officials in carrying 
out an assignment. In a way it is a 
strange commentary on modern society 
that men should be honored for doing 
what is right and. necessary. 


To the extent that we may deserve 
your honor, however, we must share it. 
We must share it with our fellow mem- 
bers of the Federation’s Executive Coun- 
cil. It is they who translate our recom- 
mendations into effective action. And 
beyond them, we must share it with the 
rank and file of American labor. In 
the final analysis it was their insistence 
that wrote the high standards into the 
Federation’s constitution; it is their de- 
termination which makes our work and 
the Council’s actions possible; and it is 
they who will finally eliminate all traces 
of corruption and communism from the 
labor movement. 


Thank you again. I must admit that 
it is pleasant to be honored by such a 
distinguished group for a task which 
very often brings criticism from  col- 
leagues and brickbats from adversaries. 
This evening has made our assignment 
a little less unpleasant. 


AFL-CIO ETHICAL PRACTICES COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN Albert J. Hayes, 
who received the 1958 Social Justice Award for the Committee, is shown receiving 


one of the individual plaques presented to Committee members. 
are Arthur Goldberg, Committee secretary; Dr. 


Left to right 
Clair M. Cook, who made the 


presentation for RLF; Mr. Hayes, and Jacob Potofsky, Committee member and 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ president. 
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The Canadian Corner 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF LEADERSHIP! 


By Charles H. Millard 


Many men, especially those in the 
ranks of organized labour, must be as 
perturbed about this question as I have 
recently become. Also, some clarification 
of the meaning of leadership may mean 
more to me than it does for others since 
I have on occasion been referred to as a 
labour leader. If unions are destined 
to play an increasingly important role 
in community affairs at all levels and 
in all parts of the world, then some 
better understanding of the meaning of 
trade union leadership is sorely needed. 

Recently, thoughtful citizens every- 
where have doubtless noticed a distinct 
trend in the writing of the commercial 
press toward the designation, “Labour 
Leader.” This is particularly noticeable 
in my own country of Canada and in 
the United States. From the standpoint 
of bona fide trade unionism, most of 
these references are far from friendly. 
It makes one wonder whether the term 
is intended to be complimentary or 
otherwise when it is applied to one’s self. 
What does this term, so loosely used, 
mean to the average reader? Or more 
important, perhaps, what meaning is it 
intended to convey? 

To be fair, if for no other reason, 
surely no one can call everyone holding 
some position in the labour movement 
a “Labour Leader” even if they should 
hold high office requiring leadership 
qualifications. Surely there is more to 
“leadership” than holding office no mat- 
ter how it was obtained. It means more 
to be a good shop steward and to merit 
the confidence and respect of your shop 
mates and your neighbors than it does 
to be President; to sit in the seats of 
trade union power, or to own a Cadillac 
or two and to die a wealthy but scorned 
man. 

Since leadership, whether in trade 
unions or other walks of life, is more 
than position, power and possessions, it 
appears that selfless purpose and objec- 


Mr. Millard is Director of Organiza- 
tion for the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, with head- 
quarters in Brussels, Belgium. He is 
a charter member of the Canadian R.-L. 
F., formerly Canadian director for the 
United Steelworkers, and still takes a 
lively interest in R.-L. F. affairs. He 
has expressed his delight in being able 
to keep in touch with happenings at 
home through RELIGION AND LABOR 
and has nothing but praise for every 
issue. 

—Rev. E. Harold Toye, Executive 

Secretary, Religion-Labor Foundation 


tives or goals, as well as character and 
vision are indispensable components for 
genuine leadership. And since we are 
talking about those qualities which are 
indeed personal and come from within, 
we might turn our attention to such 
elements as humility and human com- 
passion and ask the question, If these 
be lacking or in short supply, can there 
be any genuine “Leadership” ? 

Certainly it seems that if these are 
necessary characteristics, then the field 
narrows for those who deserve the name 
“Leader.” 


CANADIAN NEWSLETTER 

We in Canada have been highly fav- 
cured by visits from some outstanding 
religious leaders from outside. 

In late August Rev. Emerson Smith, 
of Chicago, associate secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Social and Econom- 
ic Relations, and a member of the na- 
tional executive board of the (U.S.) 
Religion and Labor Foundation, gave a 
series of lectures to the United Church 
Conference on Evangelism in Whitby, 
Ontario. His was a significant contri- 
bution, and a delightful one. We are 
proud to announce that he will be the 
special guest speaker at the annual 
R.-L.F. Convention to be held at Brant- 
ford, Ontario on January 12. 

Rey. William Gowland of Luton, 
London, England, was guest speaker at 
the annual School of Evangelism under 
United Church auspices in Hamilton on 
November 3. He gave an insight into 
the wonderful work he is doing in the 
religion-labour field. Out of his rich 
practical experience he appealed to 
church leaders to recognize the rele- 
vance of Evangelism to our highly in- 
dustrialized society, warning that indif- 
ference to the critical problems now 
facing the Church in this area would 
spell disaster. For the more than two 
hundred in attendance, this too was a 
rich experience. 

Still another religious leader who 
has won distinction in the religion- 
labour field is Rev. Tom Allan of 
Glasgow, Scotland. Coming to Toronto 
under auspices of a group of down- 
town churches of different denomina- 
tions, he conducted a special mission 
during the week of November 2 to 9. 
Each evening he preached in Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, and at noon conducted 
services in the Tivoli Theatre. 

It is most heartening to discover 
Canadian churches showing a real con- 
cern over the challenge presented by 
modern industrialism—E. Harold Toye 


In Our Mailbag 


I was pleased to meet you at Notre 
Dame, and as Director of the Social 
Action Department of the Canadian Bi- 
shops, I need not say how heartily I 
agree with you about the necessity of 
our working closely together. .. . 7 

I should be glad to receive fifty 
copies of Mr. Carey’s ‘““The Impact of 
Automation on Production and Employ- 
ment” and also to receive regularly 
Religion and Labor. Will you be good 
enough to bill me for both? 

Rev. F. J. Smyth, Director 
Social Action Department 
Canadian Catholic Conference 


Is it possible to send us a few copies 
of your No. 1, Vol. II (September, 
1958)? We should like to use the Eng- 
lish translation of I.F.C.W.M.’s state- 
ment on Trade Unionism for our Eng- 
lish speaking friends. 

With many thanks for the publication 
and the help you did give so to our 
work, I remain, dear Sirs, .. . 

A. Vandamme 

Federation Internationale des 
Mouvements Ouvriers Chretiens 

Brussels, Belgium 


THE LAST STEAM LOGOMG: 
TIVE in passenger service made its 
final run out of Cincinnati to Nor- 
folk on the Norfolk and Western this 
summer. ‘The railroad, last holdout 
for steam, has 250 diesels on order 
but will not complete its freight 
changeover for two and a half years. 


"I dont mind your spendi 

retroactive raises —but you've 

got them in hock for the next 
ree years already!” 


{ 
_ There is a statement in the Talmud: 
He who presents an idea in the name 
of its original author, it is as if he had 
brought redemption to the entire world. 
- Since in my view, the world stands 
in the need of a bit of redemption, I am 
delighted on this occasion to present the 
ideas of my favorite Rabbi, Morris Ad- 
ler. I feel a pleasant kind of irresponsi- 
bility at this moment. After all, if the 
speech is bad, it’s Adler’s fault! Actually, 
if these remarks are of any value, it’s 
because the ideas are Rabbi Adler’s. If 
they are not, the fault will be my in- 
adequate words of expression. 


Religious Ethics Govern All 


Three religious ethical principles 

should be applied to the purpose of this 
dinner and to the ethical future of the 
American labor movement. First, no 
activity of men or the institutions of 
men is free from God’s ethical com- 
mands. Nor may any individual or insti- 
tution create a private or special set of 
ethical laws to govern its public conduct. 
Religious ethics, divinely ordained, are 
universally applicable. 
- Unions and organized labor come un- 
der this principle. he ethical purposes 
of union organization and activity can- 
not be limited to economic, social, or 
political benefits for union members. 
These very valid purposes of organized 
labor must be carried out for the benefit 
of society as a whole and with society 
consciously in mind — or the purposes 
and the principles behind them will have 
been warped and distorted. “‘What’s 
good for our members is good for all of 
society” is as questionable an ethical 
proposition as ““What’s good for... my 
corporation is good for the country.” 

When we view this evening’s pro- 
ceedings in the light of this principle, 
the Ethical Practices Committee of the 
AFL-CIO has richly earned the thanks 
of religionists and of American society 
as a whole. Labor’s codes of ethics 
transcend cleanly the parochial interests 
of the labor movement. They are writ- 
ten with the democratic process and our 
‘democratic society clearly in view. We 
of the RLF honor ourselves in hailing 
both the documents and their architects. 


No Immunity from Law 

A second ethical principle: no person 
or human institution is immune from 
society’s scrutiny under law where pub- 
lic conduct is concerned. Organized 
society has the right to legislate regula- 
tory measures for all institutions. Or- 
ganized labor is no exception. If laws 
can be rightly passed to prohibit the 
practice of polygamy by the Church of 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


_ THREE RELIGIOUS ETHICAL PRINCIPLES — 


By Eugene J. Lipman 


Latter Day Saints — whose religious 
tenets permit and encourage that cour- 
ageous, and to me incredible practice! — 
then certainly the public through its 
government can regulate the relationship 
between a union’s desires and the general 
public welfare. If laws can properly 
regulate how much of my salary belongs 
to society for its general needs, then 
certainly government can have some- 
thing to say about the fiscal structure of 
trade unions. So long as unions are led 
by and made up of human beings with 
human limitations, laws can and should 
be applied to them for the benefit of 
society as a whole. 
The Positive Purpose of Law 


The third ethical principle: The pur- 
pose of law is not to punish or coerce 
alone, but it is much more positive. 
Permit me to suggest that Judaism has 
always known this and has symbolized 
it in the very word we use, loosely trans- 
lated as “law.” A mitzvah is a Divine 
commandment, and mitzvot come in two 
varieties: positive ones to be fulfilled, 
negative ones to be avoided. In this con- 
text, the purpose of human laws as well 
is two-fold: to cure such sickness as 
may develop among individuals and in- 
stitutions in the society; and second, to 
permit healthy organisms to function 
and grow with a maximum of freedom. 
To ignore this second or to relegate it 
to a minor position is to invite catastro- 
phe in a free society. 

The labor movement is generally a 
healthy movement. Rabbi Adler reports 


 @ 


that he has been overwhelmed in his 
work on the United Auto Workers Pub- 
lic Review Board by the integrity and 
decency of almost all unionists. Even 
the cases which come before this great 
board are indicative of good health. 
Rabbi Adler says: “No case has come 
up which could not occur in a church 
or synagogue.” ‘To preserve this good 
health, to expand it, to permit it to 
operate in our economy and in our so- 
ciety this is a responsibility of gov- 
ernment as the organized public. If 
legislation is needed to this end — then 
regulatory legislation is a good thing. 


Let me summarize: The ethical laws 
of God are universal. Human laws con- 
sistent with and consequent to such - 
ethical principles must be validly applied 
to every segment of society. The pur- 
pose of laws is not only to cure and to 
prevent illness, but also to protect 
healthy organisms and to permit them 
maximal expression and freedom. Such 
an organism is American Labor. It will 
undoubtedly grow ever more healthy 
and mature, thanks to the men we honor 
this evening. 


Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, Social Ac- 
tion Director for Reform Judaism, spoke 
on behalf of Rabbi Morris Adler of 
Detroit, who was unable to attend as 
the originally scheduled speaker. Rabbi 
Lipman also participated as a member 
of the afternoon Conference panel on 
“Democratic Practices in Our Economic 
Society.” 


Citation 


For nearly three years The Ethical Practices Committee of The 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has maintained faithfully its charge of assisting, in the language of the 
AFL-CIO Constitution, “to keep the Federation free from any taint of 


corruption or communism.”’ 


Its democratic purpose and high sense of 


moral responsibility have brought forth six codes of ethical practices, 
unique in the history of private organizations, which have set the 
norm for a high level of conduct by the whole of responsible Ameri- 


can trade unionism, 


Vested with authority to conduct investigations and hearings and 
to make recommendations, the Committee has moved with rare wisdom 


and utmost courage. 


Upheld by the Executive Council and the AFL- 


CIO delegates in convention, it has shown in remarkable degree unique 
leadership and initiative in a difficult and disagreeable task, one which 
could be accomplished only by devotion to integrity without regard to 


compromising expediency. 


Therefore, in public recognition of the contribution it has made 
to raising the level of moral integrity in the labor movement, thereby 
affecting for the better the whole of American life, The Ethical Practices | 
Committee of the AFL-CIO has been granted the 1958 Social Justice 
Award of The Religion and Labor Foundation, which has caused to be 
cast in bronze its name as a permanent mark of these achievements. 
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The Conscience of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
up and fly right. 

More recently the committee has been 
responsible for clean-up actions or inves- 
tigations affecting the Jewelry Workers, 
Operating Engineers, Hotel and Restau- 

rant Workers, Meat Cutters, and Car- 
penters. Much of this is miniched bus- 
iness, but taken all in all it is a sizeable 
piece of housecleaning. 

There have been many critics of the 
Ethical Practices Committees, some of 
them from labor’s own ranks, some of 
them from the ranks of unions that are 
not even under investigation. Others 
have not criticized; they have gone 
along, but they have felt uneasy at heart. 
They might not go as far as old John 
English when he told the AFL-CIO 
57 convention, ‘““Deep down in your 
hearts you know that there is not a union 
connected here that is better than the 
‘Teamsters Union.” 


God's Is the Ultimate Judgment 


The people I speak of would not say 
that, or believe it. They would say 
something like this: “Sure, Jimmy Hofta 
isn’t everything he ought to be, but who 
is? And anyway, he’s a helluva labor 
leader. He gets results and the rank- 
and-file swear by him. And _ besides, 
there’s a little bit of larceny in all of us. 
Doesn’t the Good Book say, “Let him 
who is without sin among you cast the 
first stone?’ And ‘Judge not that you 
be not judged’? What labor leader 
hasn’t padded an expense account some- 
where along the line? So why should 
we all of a sudden get self-righteous 
about the Teamsters Union?” 

‘This is a persuasive line in some ways. 
There is some truth to it, enough to be 
dangerous, not enough to be right. For 
after all, it isn’t necessary or desirable 
that we should judge Jimmy Hoffa or 
Dave Beck or Eugene James or James 
Cross in the sense that Christ deplored. 
It isn’t necessary for us to say how much 
guilt lies on their souls, or whether we 
are better than they are in the eyes of 
God. Maybe we would have been worse 
if we had been brought up as they were, 
or owned the same set of genes. Maybe 
they were dropped on their heads when 
they were kids. Maybe they are not re- 
sponsible at all in the eyes of God. 

All we know is that they are respon- 
sible in the eyes of men. All we know 
is that some men must be given authority 
to judge actions and to draw lines, say- 
ing, “Thus far and no farther. We may 
be no better than you are in our hearts, 
but if we are going to sit back and let 
you get away with that, then we might 
as well give the country back to the say- 
ages.” 


THE BOOKSTALL 


Marc Karson, AMERICAN LABOR 
UNIONS AND POLITICS, 1900-1918. 
Southern Illinois University Press. 358 
pp., $6.50. 


Many people saw in the AFL-CIO 
merger a sinister coalition which would 
give labor unions the political strength 
to win control of the government. But 
labor has always been in politics, says 
Dr. Karson, and that activity “‘is as 
American as beans and baseball and 
Coca-Cola and corn.” Far from finding 
these efforts sinister, he believes that 
the greater labor’s political involvement 
has become, ‘““The more the movement, 


Our Cross and Our Strength 


These men whom we honor tonight 
have been given authority by the House 
of Labor to judge their fellows. As far 
as we can see, they have used that 
authority with fairness and restraint, but 
they have used it. And the House of 
Labor is better for it — smaller, but 
better a house now that any decent 
man can be proud to call home. 

It is important that we keep this house 
clean, that we keep it swept and gar- 
nished. For let’s face it — the Ameri- 
can press and the American public do 
not apply the same standards to the mis- 
conduct of labor leaders as they do to 
the misconduct of businessmen. 

It is expected in this country that a 
businessman should go out and connive, 
that he should kick and gouge and cut 
corners in order to make a fast buck, 
in order to make a lot of fast bucks. But 
labor leaders are supposed to be idealists. 
They are supposed to be self-sacrificing, 
unselfish servants of the laboring masses 
— champions of the poor and defenseless 
workers. 

This is our cross, but it is also our 
strength. For it is precisely because the 
labor movement has been a movement 
that was built upon the love and hunger 
for justice that it has become a great 
movement. And it will be precisely 
when it loses that love and hunger for 
justice, when it loses that sense of ideal- 
ism and dedication that it will cease to 
be a great movement and become just 
another business — which God forbid. 

Great movements, like great nations, 
usually start dying from within before 
they are destroyed from without. To 
those men who have been entrusted with 
the internal health of a great movement, 
the American labor movement, must go 
out our thanks and our prayers. May 
the good Lord guide them and strength- 
en their hands, for the odds are that they 
hold in those hands far more than just 
the health of the American labor move- 
ment. 


ceived nearly a third of the votes for 


its membership, and America ha 
gained.” 

In the early years of this century, 
socialism was the political faith o: 
many American labor leaders, reaching 
a peak in 1912. In that year Max 
Hayes, Socialist printers’ leader, re- 


A.F.L. president — 5,073 to Gompers™ 
11,974. But the “pure and simple” 
trade union view, avoiding political 
party ties but generally favoring Demo- 
cratic party support, won out consistent- 
ly to keep American labor away from 
the European pattern. 


One of the greatest contributions of 
the book is in the seventy-two pages 
on “The Roman Catholic Church and 
American Labor Unions.” The opposi-— 
tion of the Church to Communism is 
well known, but its less remembered ~ 
constant fight against earlier Marxian — 
socialism was a vital factor, according 
to Dr. Karson, in the turn taken by 
American unions. | 


A leader in that faith was the Rev. i 
Peter Dietz, who organized the “Mili- 
tia of Christ’ with Catholic labor 
leader participation, and who was ac- 
tive in the movement leading in 1919 
to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Father Dietz perhaps may be 
called the earliest effective “labor priest” 
in America, and his influence on top 
officals of labor from at least 1910 
onward was very great, at it was within 
the budding social action movement o7 


the Church. 


If American labor had followed the 
European pattern, we should doubtless 
have had a divided labor movement here, 
with distinctly Catholic trade unions. 
But to use the words of Prof. Karson, 
“the Roman Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica has been a vital force accounting 
for the moderate position of American 
trade unionism.” 


Just now, with the press questioning 
the political role of labor, this is a 
timely and enlightening book. History 
is often a key to the present, and this 
historical work is worth reading. 


The Old Tomer. 


“What most of us need to 
get off our chest is our chin.” 


